


interesting. For example, I played 11/21/85, first set, 
recently, and Jerry’s voice does sound kind of strained, but 
they played “Walkin’ the Dog.” It was good, it was interest- 
ing, and it was worth doing. 

I try to mix the eras up, skip around from one year to 
another and play rare things, but there have been times 
when I’ve just had to put my foot down and say no. There 
was a show from November of ’85—I can’t remember if it’s 
the first or the tenth—that’s one of the most requested 
shows I’ve ever had. When I went into the Vault, got the 
tape, and listened to it, the band is just not completely 
together for huge chunks of the second set. I tell people that 
and they, like, curse at me! They say, “Fuck that! It was 
great! I was there and it was awesome!” And I’m sure it was 
awesome in the room, but when you listen to it on the 
speakers, it sounds bad. 

The reason I have this job is because of my musical judg- 
ment; I have this job because people—Phil Lesh, in particu- 
lar—recognized that I knew what I was doing, that I would 
make selections that reflected musical integrity and an 
appreciation of what was good about the Grateful Dead 
music, and that I wouldn’t play stuff that was really embar- 
rassing. So, when I say, “No, I’m not going to play that 
because the band isn’t together,” and I get yelled at by some- 
body who says, “You don’t know what you’re talking 
about! It was great!” I have to say, “OK, we’ll just have to 
agree to disagree.” Sometimes I get accused of being on a 
power trip, but I have, I think, done a very good job of 
putting the Grateful Dead’s best foot forward musically 
every week. There certainly have been things that I would 
have liked to have played, but they just didn’t sound that 
good, or the tapes had too much hiss in them. 

That’s another thing: Many problems in the tapes are 
exacerbated by the process of putting them on the air. Many 
radio stations use a lot of compression, which shoves the 
uiet passages up and makes them really loud. But most 
music these days, music that’s mixed for radio, doesn’t have 
quiet passages in them. In fact, I’m on a mailing list of mas- 
tering engineers, and it’s a constant complaint of the mas- 
tering community that their clients keep demanding that 
they squash the fuck out of the music. But the music I play 
is tremendously dynamic; 12/29/77 is a great example of 
music where the Grateful Dead just roar and then whisper 
in the same song—there’s this fantastic range of stuff. And if 
there’s hiss on the tape, when it gets to the quiet passage and 
it’s really shoved up loud, it sounds horrible. I’ve even got- 
ten e-mail from people, like, “Why did you do that to the 
tape?” and I have to explain, “It’s not me, it’s the process of 
broadcasting.” So, in order to prevent that kind of stuff 
from really affecting the music, causing unpleasant experi- 
ences for the listeners, very often I have to avoid using tapes 
with a certain amount of hiss to them. Sometimes I have to 
argue with Dick about this; he’ll chide me for demanding a 
DAT from the reel when he’s already got it on cassette—he 
doesn’t want to go down to the Vault and make a new copy 
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for me. But I insist, “Dick, the one from the cassette, there’s 
a difference, there really is!” and he’ll say, “Arr, err, err, err,” 
but he’ll go and do it for me, because he’s a decent guy. 
Sometimes when I demand good quality, I feel like I’m push- 
ing him a little harder than he likes to be pushed, but it’s 
important to put only the very best stuff on the air. 

What's on the horizon? To a certain degree, you have to 
be thinking long-term; you don’t want to play everything 
at once. 

I can’t play everything at once; I only have an hour a 
week. At the moment, I’m swimming in great music. Ever 
since November (1998), when the logjam was broken, as it 
were, I’ve had really wonderful stuff to play—Dick has been 
giving me more and more great stuff. We did a Vault Party 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, last weekend, and for those 
things I always demand stuff that nobody’s heard before. “I 
want something that isn’t even listed in DeadBase!” And 
Dick handed me something from April of ’71 that, I swear 
to God, isn’t in DeadBase, isn’t on Deadlists, and isn’t in the 
Compendium—it’s nowhere. 

What show? 

Either 4/10 or 4/15/71. I have both those tapes; one set of 
one of them is listed and the other set isn’t—the other show 
isn’t even documented. Dick gave me all this material and I 
chose a few really cool gems for the Vault Party, and now I’ll 
put those same gems on the air. Because of the new freedom 
Dick has to give me music, we’re both just happy as clams. 
Dick wasn’t happy about having to say no to me. When the 
matter was resolved, it made both of us very happy, because 
we’ve always shared a love for the music and a desire to col- 
laborate in turning people on to it. Dick’s number-one thing 
is, “Get the music out,” and that’s always been my interest, 
too. So, at the moment, I’ve got so much music that it’s not 
a matter of finding it, it’s a matter of deciding which cool 
thing to play first. That’s a great feeling, because six months 
ago, I really was ready to quit. I was heartbroken by my 
dealings with the Dead organization, and ready to find 
another way to earn a living; if it hadn’t been for the fact that 
my mortgage depends on this job, I would have quit. So now, 
I’m feeling much better about things. I have the ability to say 
to Dick, “What about the spring of °72? What have you 
got?” And we’re right where we always wanted to be. By the 
time the Dick’s Picks series started and Dick was heavily into 
the listening-every-day-for-a-living thing, things were 
already weird with me and the Vault. So this is sort of a 
golden age for us really, because he’s in his stride in his job, 
and I’m hitting my stride doing mine, so our collaboration’s 
really synergistic right now. He goes through tremendous 
amounts of music looking for Dick’s Picks, so he has, at any 
given moment, a heap of really neat stuff that’s just been 
eliminated from consideration. For example, if there’s a 
show where the main jam has a terrible reel flip in it, he can’t 
use it, but I can. I can still use all the unaffected pieces for the 
radio show. It’s just great, all the stuff that’s been eliminated 
from consideration, but is still entirely worthwhile. 
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And, of course, you and the Dead share the opinion that 
even if you play a show on the air, a serious Deadhead is 
still going to get it when it comes out on CD. 

The proof is in the pudding. 

2/13/70. 

Well, sure. One of Cutler’s reasons for not allowing me in 
was that he believed that by doing so, it was affecting the 
marketability of the music. I have vacillated between feeling 
that that was an excuse and a heartfelt concern of his, but 
when we had the meeting with Dick and Peter, Peter said, 
“No, no, no, that’s ridiculous, everybody knows that’s not 
true.” It’s been borne out over and over again. One from the 
Vault was a tape that was in wide circulation; as you said, 
2/14/70 was in wide circulation; 5/2/70 came out on a Dick’s 
Picks release. Very clearly, putting stuff out on an official CD 
is a good thing, and the fact that it was already in circulation 
wasn’t a consideration in their making selections for the 
releases. And most reasonable people seem to think that it’s 
cool to play something on the radio, that it creates demand 
and a love of the music. One of the best things that happens 
to me in my job right now is getting an e-mail from some- 
body who says, “I never got to see the Dead live, but I con- 
sider myself a Deadhead. Thank you for that.” To me, that’s 
a great, great, wonderful thing. I think that’s what McQuaid 
is talking about; it’s certainly how Dick feels about it. 

Tell me about the birth of the Deadhead community on- 
line. When did it start? 

I wasn’t there for that. But we started a Grateful Dead 
community on the Well, Mary Eisenhart and Bennett Falk 
and myself. Mary was the editor of MicroTimes magazine 
and she was very much aware of what was going on in the 
digital world. She had been telling us about this on-line 
community thing and we had kicked around the idea of 
starting a computer system of our own, possibly as a busi- 
ness. Then Mary said, “There’s this new thing that the 
Whole Earth Review is doing called the Well. It’s Stewart 
Brand’s deal, why don’t we try it there? They’re giving away 
free accounts to people who want to start communities, and 
Pm sure we could get a free account to do our thing.” So she 
went to Matthew McClure at the Well, and he said, “Sure, 
that sounds great. Get some Deadheads in here,” and we 
started it on March 1, 1986. We passed out flyers talking 
about “the Virtual Village Green,” explaining what it was, 
at Dead shows in the area, most notably at the Berkeley 
Community Theatre in April of that year. And it turned out 
that there already were a lot of people using computers and 
networking, exchanging e-mail across systems, etc. But it 
wasn’t called the Internet yet. There were newsgroups 
already, and some of the earliest nonbusiness, nontechnical, 
noneducation newsgroups in existence were the Deadhead 
newsgroups. It was clear that there already were Deadheads 
in cyberspace, before the word ever became fashionable. So 
we began recruiting Deadheads, and they started coming to 
our conference from the more public places, because we sort 
of set a standard for high-grade conversation in there. The 


coolest thing of all was that people actually bought com- 
puters just to get on-line and join the community; that was 
a really fun feeling. Within a few months it was really thriv- 
ing and we were having a lot of fun doing it. It seemed 
unnecessary to go through the expense, trouble, and risk of 
buying our own computer system and trying to set it up 
because we were in the Well. I wasn’t so interested in mak- 
ing money from it anymore. I just wanted it to be cool and 
fun. Since it was doing all that on the Well, we just stayed 
there, and it just grew and grew and grew. 

Now, there were several major categories of discussion 
going on, a few of which directly helped to fuel and expand 
the taping and tape trading. 

Well, that came along later, actually. Everything was all 
in one conference for a very long time. We realized, at some 
point, that it was going to have to divide up, because there 
were more and more tapers who were primarily interested 
in trading tapes, while there were others who wanted to talk 
about show reports, etc. So, after a few years, we split it up 
into separate categories: there was a Tapes conference; a 
Tours conference; and a Deadlist conference, where we 
could talk about the songs, the lyrics, and the music. And 
those conferences are still thriving, although it seems that 
everything is tremendously dominated by tape trading these 
days. I’ve noticed that everywhere in cyberspace, tape trad- 
ing is the one thing that continues. When Dead tour was 
happening, the Tours conference was definitely the place to 
be. There were people who would race to be the first to post 
the set list after the show. I thought that was a significant 
change in the Deadhead culture, and not an entirely positive 
one, because we soon had a whole class of sort of armchair 
quarterbacks reading the set list, as soon as the show came 
down, and complaining about repetition. It used to be that 
you didn’t know what happened at a Dead show until 
weeks later when the tapes showed up. But it sort of became 
like sports: people saw the box scores and started com- 
plaining about the behavior of the coach, or whatever. So, 
while it provided more and more opportunities for commu- 
nication, which was cool, I think, it also gave the on-line 
world kind of a reputation as whiny elitists. 

Talk to me about tape trading on-line. There are two 
particular facets that interest me: one is the wonderful 
scholarly work and the focus on the mysteries of the tapes: 
“Hey, what’s missing from what we all have?” and the sec- 
ond, the aspect of, “How can we actually share this stuff?” 
Can you talk about each of those? 

I’ve never really been an on-line tape trader. But it makes 
perfect sense to me that one of the strongest remaining 
Grateful Dead communities is the community of tapers who 
still want to get everything. There aren’t any new Dead 
shows coming down the pike, but there are hundreds that 
are, as yet, unheard; and that’s kind of a cool quest. But it 
can also be a venue for some kind of unpleasant behavior; 
there’s a materialistic quality to some of the tape collecting 
that I find disturbing. 








